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Relating Facilities to an Instructional Program 


Educational buildings have sometimes been called 
facilities. They are supposed to facilitate or make 
easier the carrying into practice of a program and its 
philosophy. George Peabody College for Teachers in 
Nashville, Tennessee, has a philosophy of relating its 
fine and industrial arts programs into one solid core of 
experience for all students interested in the arts. 

As a result of extensive renovation, a facility has 
now been achieved which is one of this country’s most 
complete and modern buildings for teaching the arts, 
and the college is better equipped to prepare teachers 
in the arts than it ever has been before in its long and 
active history. 

The problem was posed by an old but well-con- 
structed fine arts building with plenty of unused space, 
with no connection from the main floor to the much- 
used lower level, with two large ill-lighted high- 
ceilinged galleries, with a near-wasted entrance lobby 
framed by classic columns leading to a grand marble 
stairway terminating in a balcony. More than half of 
the cubic space in the building was either unused or 
unusable. 

A permanent collection of china, paintings, silver 
and the like was kept in one gallery which was closed 
most of the time, while current exhibits were shown in 
the other gallery, both on the main floor. Design, 
painting, art education, and lecture courses were 
offered in the classroom on the lower level. 


About a block away on the lower campus, the 
Industrial Arts Building housed ceramics, textiles, 
metals, industrial arts, painting, and sculptured facili- 
ties. These quarters were crowded, cluttered, or dusty. 

Now all facilities are under one roof, designed so 
the arts teacher in training can study and work in 
pleasant and bright surroundings in which the old 
and contemporary have been happily combined. 

The changes in the building came in a general arts 
improvement program which included the arrival of 
August L. Freundlich as head of the arts departments 
in September, 1958. Freundlich, a graduate of Antioch 
College, who holds the doctorate from New York 
University, was head of the art department at Eastern 
Michigan College in Ypsilanti for four years before 
becoming the first person to fill the George H. Sullivan 
Professorship of Arts Education at Peabody. 

The first alteration called for construction of a stair- 
way from the ground to the main floor so faculty and 
students need not walk outdoors to travel from the 
galleries to offices and classrooms in the basement. 

Then an architect was called in to plan the major 
renovation from the basement to the roof. The building 
was closed when the summer session ended in August 
1959, and the contractor moved in for a drastic face- 
lifting job.. 

The changes—simple modern lines combined with 
the classical building designed by McKim, Mead and 


ART EDUCATION is interested in publishing additional articles on facilities for art instruction and the way in which they 
are designed to relate to the instructional program. Brief reports of new or remodeled facilities are particularly desirable. 
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White—become apparent as one enters the building. 
Double glass doors have replaced the tall wooden ones. 
A contemporary saucer-shaped fountain of turquoise 
enamel now centers the huge circle of black and white 
mosaic on the floor in the entrance lobby. Pogo sticks 
support reversible panels—illuminated print cases on 
one side and pegboard on the other—between the 
classic columns in the lobby. 


But the major alteration came in the 45-foot-high 
galleries, which were converted to two floors. Sections 
of each gallery have been transformed into a 75-seat 
lecture room and offices, but exhibit space still has 
been increased two hundred per cent. 

Now demountable floor-to-ceiling panels of white, 
orange, yellow, bright blue, gray, and black brighten 
the galleries, whose windowless walls are white peg- 
board. Both fixed and flexible lights keep the galleries 
bright and paintings and other exhibits in proper 
perspective. 

That wasted space in the upper half of the galleries 
was put to good use. The new third floor houses arts 
education, drafting, commercial art, crafts, a large 
painting and drawing studio, and graduate studios. 
Several small third floor art rooms have been com- 
bined to accommodate the printing presses and equip- 
ment for graphics classes. 

Now the metals and wood laboratories, ceramics 
room and kilns, museum storage space, and some 
faculty offices are in the basement. Other important 
improvements are air-conditioning for the two upper 
floors, custom-built cabinets for the craft rooms and 
studios, and plenty of bright paint on walls and 
cabinets. 

The lecture room is equipped with audio-visual 
machines of several types for showing individual slides 
and films and multiple showing for comparative study. 
All equipment, including room lighting, is controlled 
from the lectern. 

The laboratories and studio are equipped with 
specially designed furnishings for more detailed work 
and study, and both offices and work areas typify 
instructor thinking and teaching. 

A full schedule of museum activities has now been 
added to the program. Four major shows will now be 
displayed each year in the various galleries. The per- 
manent collection begun by two major bequests many 
years ago is now being added to with an emphasis on 
modern Americans. In addition, the staff with the aid 
of graduate students is preparing a group of small 
demountable traveling exhibits designed especially for 
use in the public schools. Included will be teaching 
exhibits on various art techniques and small related 
groupings from the permanent collection. These shows 
will be available to schools for the cost of one-way 
express charges. 
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As the remodeling was being completed this summer, 
a full round of activities was under way in the “new 
facility.” Students and faculty with various interests 
in the arts were being brought together under one roof 
and taking part in a common core of courses. The 
college now has combined offerings in the arts as 
well as the usual courses in fine or industrial art. 
Graduate work with studio emphasis is being given 
and a doctoral program has been reactivated. 

The purpose of the arts program at George Peabody 
College for Teachers was well summed up in the 
brochure on the opening exhibit in the new Peabody 
Arts Museum: 

In this building, art and industrial art have been com- 
bined into one creative, unified program for the education 
of teachers. Areas to encourage creative activities and 
individual thinking have been equipped to stimulate work 
in woods, metals, ceramics, crafts, planning, design, paint- 
ing, architecture and graphics, as well as art education 
and teaching. . . . This show . . . signals the rededication 
of this building to education in the arts for Peabody. 
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VADIM PIROGOV 


Art Studio—Kemerovo Pioneer Palace 


ART in the General Schools 


Not all Soviet school children grow up to be artists, 
but they all take lessons in drawing, beginning in the 
first grade and ending in the seventh. 

The aim of the drawing lessons in the Soviet gen- 
eral education schools is to give the pupils a knowl- 
edge of the fundamentals of art drawing, teaching 
them to draw both from nature and from memory. The 
drawing lessons develop their faculties of perception, 
imagination, and creative thinking, and also, increases 
their ability to form esthetic views and tastes. 

One hour a week is allotted to the drawing lesson. 
In all, the pupils get 252 drawing lessons during their 
first seven years of education. Their progress in this 
subject is checked on a par with the other subjects. 
The drawing lessons are conducted by teachers with a 
special education in the field of art drawing, and on a 
scientific basis provided for by a permanent cur- 
riculum conforming to the pupils’ ages, and to the 
principles of teaching and esthetics. 


of the U.5.5. 


Throughout the course, the main form of work is 
drawing from nature. At first the children are taught 
to draw simple flat objects, such as flags, copy books, 
brief cases, small plates, leaves of plants, and flat toys 
which are placed before them in a way that does not 
require perspective treatment. They are taught to un- 
derstand the forms of objects, convey the correlation 
between height and width, and depict the object as a 
whole. They are also taught to color their drawings 
with crayons, and know the basic tones. 

The assignments are gradually made more difficult. 
The pupils’ capacity for distinguishing values of di- 
mension, comparing objects, determining proportions, 
discerning the positions of objects in space, and 
observing their light and shade, are developed by 
means of placing models of growing complexity before 
them. 

Formerly the “geometrical method” of teaching 
predominated in the Soviet schools. In this method 


*An article emphasizing special art instruction in U.S.S.R. 
was published in January 1960. An additional article on 
Teacher Training will be published in the future. 
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Vadim Pirogov is Vice Director, “Pamyati 1905 
Goda” Art College, Moscow. 
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pupils were taught to draw lifeless geometrical figures, 
such as cubes, pyramids and triangles, and were not 
trained to depict the diverse objects about them. Now, 
in addition to drawing geometrical figures (which 
serves to develop their perception of linear perspec- 
tive) the children are taught to depict “living” objects. 
If, in the fourth grade, they draw geometrical figures 
from nature, in the fifth grade, they are taught to 
depict furniture and household utensils,’ stuffed birds 
and the most primitive still lifes. In the sixth grade 
they draw simple plaster cast ornaments and vases and 
make sketches of dressed human models. In the sev- 
enth grade they sketch complex structures, such as 
visual study aids, and human figures in movement. 
All this helps the children to get closer to life, and 
promotes their skill to a point where they can apply 
it in the study of other objects and in practice. The 
longer still-life assignments are carried over a series 
of lessons; the briefer ones last from 10 to 20 minutes. 
The still lifes are done in lead-pencil and in water 
colors. 


The next big section of the drawing course is 
decorative design, to which 52 hours are allotted. The 
larger part of this course is taught in the first, second, 
third, and fourth grades. Decorative design develops 
the children’s artistic taste and understanding of the 
peculiarities of different patterns and their application 
in life. It promotes the deftness of their hands and 
sight estimation, and cultivates a knowledge of the 
fundamentals of painting. They first draw samples of 
national ornaments. In the senior grades, the pupils 
draw their own ornaments, and take part in decorat- 
ing their classrooms and the school as a whole. In 
recent years, the teachers of the decorative design 
classes have been training their pupils to paint plates, 
pencil boxes, and cups. All the pupils are taught the 
art of lettering, to design newspapers and advertise- 
ments. This work is done in gouache and water colors. 

The third type of drawing is “subject drawing,” 
which includes the depiction of subjects from memory 
and from life. The assignments can be pictorial remin- 
iscences of a summer day, the flight of birds, a house, 
a factory, or illustrations of stories and fairy tales. 
“Subject drawing” is intended to develop the chil- 
dren’s imagination, teach them to dream and under- 
stand the life about them. Forty hours are allotted 
to this course. 

The drawing teacher systematically conducts talks 
on the fine arts. These talks, which are accompanied 
by the use of reproductions and lantern slides, pro- 
mote the pupils’ esthetic tastes and introduce them to 
the chef d’oeuvres of fine arts. They are supplemented 
with excursions to museums, picture galleries, and 
local monuments of art. 

The teacher also conducts extensive extraschool 


work for which he is paid separately. The schools have 
drawing circles which gather twice or three times a 
week after classes, and the teacher takes his pupils out 
of town to do landscape sketches and simple composi- 
tions. Contests are arranged at the schools for the 
best drawings, aside from exhibitions and reviews. 
The general education schools also hold talks and 
soirées on the occasion of artists’ jubilees, one-man 
shows, and meetings with eminent artists of today. 
The drawing teacher is called upon to keep his eye 


peeled for gifted and talented children among his 


pupils, and direct them along the right course. There- 
fore, one of the main principles of drawing instruc- 
tion in the Soviet general education schools is an 
individualized approach to the pupils for the purpose 
of promoting talent. On no account must any stand- 
ardization of tastes and manners of drawing be 
tolerated. 

As he studies his pupils, the drawing teacher notes 
the successes and abilities of each one separately. At 
the end of the half term, he reports on the work done 
in the presence of the other teachers and all the pupils. 
In registering his marks for the first quarter of the 
term, he makes special note of his best pupils. The 
most gifted are sent (with the consent of their par- 
ents) to special courses at an art studio of one of 
the Houses of Young Pioneers. Almost every district 
has its own Young Pioneer House and there are art 
studios at factory and village clubs. At the Young 
Pioneer Houses and studios, the pupils receive training 
(in their free time) under specialists. There are also 
a number of specialized four-year children’s art 
schools in the USSR where the children can receive 
instruction in addition to their studies in the high 
general education schools. 


“ON THE MOON”—11 YRS. OLD 
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Highly-gifted children are sent to the children’s 
high specialized art schools where they can finish their 
high school course and receive art instruction besides. 

Much attention is paid in the USSR to raising the 
professional qualifications of drawing teachers. In all 
the districts, including those of the rural localities, the 
departments of public education have method special- 
ists who render assistance to the school teachers. There 
are “Method Rooms for Drawing Teachers” in all the 
regional centers as well, where the experience of the 
drawing teachers is studied, consultation is offered, 
method plans drawn up, literature on questions of art 
drawing put out, and discussions of the content and 
method of instruction in the fine arts arranged. The 
countrywide scientific center of school and extra- 
school art drawing is the Moscow Scientific Research 
Institute of Children’s Art Education. 


Many cities have refresher institutes for teachers of 
all subjects besides, where the drawing teachers can 
attend 12-month courses without leaving their work at 
school. The institutes also arrange bimonthly “gather- 
ings” at which drawing teachers can improve the 
methods of their work. The schools do everything 
possible to help the drawing teachers promote their 
talent. For this purpose there are art studios at the 
district and city Teachers Clubs where school teachers 
can receive training twice or three times a week free 
of charge. These studios organize Sunday outings and 
trips to other regions during which the teachers do 
sketches. Exhibitions of the works of drawing teachers 
of general education schools are opened in the cities. 
Last spring a big exhibition of works of the teachers 
of many regions of the USSR was held at the City 
Teachers Club in Moscow. 


As science and engineering progress, general edu- 
cation schools are called upon to establish closer 
contacts with life. Drawing teachers are also confront- 
ed with new problems. First of all, not all the schools 
of the USSR have drawing teachers who are really 
qualified to teach. Even in Moscow some 60 per cent 
of the drawing teachers lack special qualifications. It 
often happens that drawing lessons are conducted by 
teachers of other subjects. This is to be explained by 
the fact that until lately the graduates of art institutes 
and colleges were not sufficiently trained for the work 
of teaching. At the same time, the number of schools 
has been growing, and the demand for drawing 
teachers has not been met in full. Now that teachers 
training departments have been opened (since last 
year) in all the art institutes, this problem will be 
completely solved. 

We are also dissatisfied with the way drawing les- 
sons are tied up with other subjects. So far, very little 
has been done to tie up the models drawn by the 
children with the educational purposes of physics, 
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chemistry, biology and other subjects. On the other 
hand, the skill obtained at the drawing lessons is 
still insufficiently applied to the theoretical and lab- 
oratory work of the pupils in other subjects. However. 
these shortcomings are being eliminated by the im- 
portant measures now being taken in the Soviet schools 
to strengthen their ties with life. The knowledge 
received by the children in physics, mathematics. 
chemistry, machinery, and geography will be con- 
siderably consolidated thanks to the application of art 
drawing in the study of the fundamentals of science 
and engineering. The new curriculums provide for 
this tie-up. 

An exchange of opinions as to the best way of im- 
proving esthetic education in the general education 
schools is being featured in the Soviet press, at meet- 
ings of writers, artists and composers, at the teachers’ 
congresses and conferences, and, among public or- 
ganizations. Numerous responses were evoked by the 
letter written by the well-known Soviet artists D. 
Shmarinov, V. Sérov, A. Deineko, A. Plastov, P. Korin, 
B. Nemensky, and A. Gritsai, published in the Pravda 
issue of January 3, 1960. 

“It is only in school,” they wrote, “that love for 
art and an understanding of its fundamentals is culti- 
vated in each person. It is here that a man’s outlook on 
life is formed.” Speaking of the necessity of seriously 
promoting the esthetic education of the youth, the 
artists posed the question of improving the teaching 
of art drawing in school, putting out better reproduc- 
tions of the chef d’oeuvres of fine arts, beautifying 
household objects, and whole cities and villages, and 
protecting monuments of art still more vigilantly, since 
all this would help to form the esthetic views of the 
school children. 

The eminent Soviet artists’ letter was widely dis- 
cussed by teachers, and arguments cropped up among 
them. Some of the school officers expressed complete 
satisfaction with the way drawing lessons were con- 
ducted. Others were inclined to regard drawing les- 
sons as a secondary matter at a time when broad 
polytechnicalization was being introduced into the 
schools. 

The editors of the Pravda invited many of the cor- 
respondents who wrote on questions of esthetic edu- 
cation, to attend a conference in Moscow devoted to 
the problem. 

During the discussions, most of the participants 
arrived at the general conclusion that the general 
education schools should, besides imparting a solid 
knowledge of the fundamentals of sciences and work 
habits, inculcate in the children a fine appreciation 
of the arts, and good taste. It was generally recognized 
that this was being done on an insufficient scale, since 

continued page 20 
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SPOTLIGHT on the. .... 


NEA 


Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 


The Division of Legislation and Federal Relations 
is an operating unit of the National Education As- 
sociation which has more than 700,000 members. 
Policies are set through resolutions adopted by the 
approximately 5,000 delegates at the annual meeting 
of the Representative Assembly. 

Within the framework of these resolutions, strategy 
and tactics are determined by the nine-member Legis- 
lative Commission, made up of representative school 
people from different parts of the country and areas of 
education. The secretary of this Commission is Dr. 
J. L. McCaskill, who is also Assistant Executive Sec- 
retary for State and Federal Relations. He is the vital 
link between the Division and the Executive Secretary 
of the NEA, Dr. William G. Carr. 

The Division is the teaching profession’s window on 
Washington, maintaining two-way communications 
with government agencies and the Congress. Reflect- 
ing NEA policies, the staff tries to enlighten the mem- 
bers of Congress about the need for increased federal 


Dr. Lumley is Director of the Division of Legis- 
lation and Federal Relations of the National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C. 
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JOHN M. LUMLEY 


Dr. J. L. McCaskill 


Sen. Joseph Clark (D.Pa.) 

sponsor of an amendment to 58 
which brought the measure more 
closely in line with NEA policy. 


Dr. John M. Lumley 


financial participation in our schools, without federal 
control or interference. At the same time, the staff 
works to maintain appropriations for on-going pro- 
grams which may also be cited as examples of federal 
aid to education without any evidence of federal 
control. 

In a normal session of Congress, more than 300 bills 
may be introduced relating to education. Some of 
these deserve support; others are potentially harmful 
and should be opposed. One means of achieving these 
goals is through the Division, which makes the neces- 
sary arrangements for NEA representatives to testify 
before Congressional committees. This includes the 
preparation of background memoranda, drafts of tes- 
timony, and many activities which may involve other 
units of NEA. 

To prepare testimony for a public, televised hearing 
is one of the more colorful and visible tasks performed 
by the Division. Normally, the work is at a more 
mundane level. Daily mail brings a request for advice 
from a principal who would like to keep a teacher 
who faces induction into military service under selec- 
tive service; a classroom teacher who is going to 
speak to a local education association on the need for 
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federal financial support for education and wants 
“everything on the subject;” an executive secretary 
of a state association who wants 15,000 copies of a 
publication dealing with the inadequacy of the prop- 
erty tax and the need for federal financial support. 
These are routine, but important services rendered by 
the Division. 


The Division gives major attention to the activities 
carried on by the U. S. Office of Education, the 
Department of State, the Department of Defense, and 
the Veterans’ Administration. These federal agencies 
are responsible for the international exchange of per- 
sons, the administration of the far-flung dependents 
school system overseas, and the administration of 
educational benefits for veterans. 


Because the federal activities in the field of educa- 
tion are so vital a part of the American scene, we 
sometimes fail to recall that they go back to the very 
beginning of our country. For example the Northwest 
Ordinances of 1785 and 1787 provided for grants of 
land to be used for the maintenance of public schools. 

More recently, there were the Smith-Hughes and 
George Deen Acts to encourage special education for 
teachers of vocational subjects. There have been fed- 
eral provisions for school lunches, and school milk 
programs. The impact of the federal GI Bill of Rights 
is still within recent memory and the federally im- 
pacted areas program, beginning as of 1941, is still 
with us as evidence that the federal government can 
participate in the financing of our schools without 
federal control. 


The National Defense Education Act of 1958 has 
created among educators and school systems an aware- 
ness of the potential value of federal funds for the 
improvement of education. Now in its third year, this 
four-year NDEA is only beginning to make a major 
impact on the American education scene, an impact 
that must be re-evaluated in 1961 when the Congress 
will have to determine the future of the act—lapsed, 
modified, or extended. 

Overshadowing these varied programs of the federal 
government, is the continuing need for the federal 
government to discharge its responsibility toward 
public elementary and secondary schools. Last sum- 
mer, success seemed to be within reach when the 
Senate passed an adequate bill to provide federal funds 
for education, leaving the states freedom to choose 
between teachers’ salaries and school construction, or 
both. The House, on a less sweeping scale, passed a 
four-year proposal to provide funds for school con- 
struction. But, unhappily, time ran out and the two 
Houses were unable to reconcile the differences in 
their two bills before adjournment. The bottleneck, 
as you may recall, was the House Rules Committee 
which would not approve a request from the Senate to 
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appoint conferees to iron out the differences between 
the two bills. 

The NEA Division of Legislation and Federal Rela- 
tions is a lobby. Some people are concerned to hear 
us refer to ourselves as lobbyists. However, the resolu- 
tions of the NEA Representative Assembly and the 
advice of the Legislative Commission are such that 
we are proud of our activities. The Division provides 
participation by teachers and other citizens to help 
promote these legislative activities. A lobby can secure 
the support of a Congressman only when it has a good 
bill approved by a major portion of the membership. 
Because the NEA lobby is promoting this kind of 
legislation, we can look forward confidently to the 
next Congress. We hope that it will have the un- 
qualified support of our members and other interested 
citizens. Your participation is important in helping to 
shape this outcome. 


SUMMARY APPROPRIATIONS FOR MAJOR 
FEDERAL EDUCATIONAL PROGRAMS, 
FISCAL YEAR 1961 


(year ending June 30, 1961) * 


Appropriations 
U. S. Office of Education «0.0.0.0... $ 13,430,750 
(Salaries and Expenses) 
National Defense Education Act ............ 173,050,000 


Vocational Education (George Barden) 33,702,081 
Federally-Affected Areas 
Construction (P.L. 815) 63,392,000 
Maintenance and Operation (P.L. 874) 187,310,000 


Land-Grant Colleges 11,950,000 
(Bankhead-Jones) 
Library Service Grants .............::c:ssssssssssees 7,500,000 
Education of Mentally Retarded .............. 1,000,000 
(Fogarty-McGovern Act) 
Agricultural Extension Service ................ 56,715,000 
(Payments to States) 
International Educational Exchanges .... 25,705,000 
National Science Foundation .................. 191,600,000 
East-West Cultural Center 10,000,000 
(Mutual Security Act of 1960) 
TOTAL $891,516,143 


*Does not include permanent appropriation of $7,161,- 
312 for vocational education (Smith-Hughes Act) and 
$2,550,000 for land-grant colleges under the Second 
Morrill Act and the Nelson Amendment. 

**In addition, $43,657,248 transferred from sec. 32 
funds in fiscal year 1960, transfer of $40,000,000 
budgeted for fiscal year 1961, and $45,000,000 recom- 
mended in bill for 1961. 
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To be asked to share my ideas on art education with 
specialists in the field is a most sobering invitation. I 
suspect that art education is not unlike reading or 
history instruction, in that everyone, including the 
editor of any local newspaper, knows more about the 
subject than those who spend their lives studying it. 
Nevertheless, something may be gained by talking 
with a nonspecialist. I offer my thoughts in humble 
spirit but not with apology. What I will tell you has 
worked for me, and so it may help others. The ideas 
will probably surprise no one. 

“Motivation” and the Release of Ideas 

The first matter I would like to discuss relates to 
how children decide what they will create in art. Sure- 
ly “motivation” in the sense of persuasion is one of 
the most uncreative words in our language. I found 
that my sixth graders never really enjoyed art until I 
tapped an idea that produced a strong, internal re- 
action in each child. I also found that there needed 
to be an element of privacy about that idea. If we 
talked about it too much, it lost vitality and dynamism. 
Even though I made it perfectly legal to “wait” for 
ideas, I had to be careful that children did not dream 
up something weak and inconsequential for the sake 
of being “busy.” This is death to interest in art, I 
feel. At all costs the driving force of creating must 
come from something worth creating. Each year I said 
something like this: 

Whatever idea you get should have some power over you. 

It should make you sad or mad, or giggly, or scared or some 

other strong feeling like that. Wait for such an idea. It will 


be all right if you don’t find one today. You will eventually. 
Don’t worry. There are thousands of ideas in your head. Find 


Dr. Veatch taught in the public schools of Grand 
Rapids and Kalamazoo, Michigan, before starting 
on her graduate work at New York University. 
Her doctoral study was an experiment in using 
creative activities in the language arts. She is 
associate professor, College of Education, The 
Pennsylvania State University, University Park, 
Pennsylvania. She is a contributing author to 
Creativity in Teaching, to be released 1961. 
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one that gives you a kind of a jolt when it comes into your 

mind. Be sure it is yours alone. Be sure it is like you and 

no one else. 

Sometimes girls and boys like to start this kind of drawing 
by making a picture with themselves in it. That is fine. 
Maybe something happened to you. Then you are sure that 
your idea is yours. 

Once that idea became irresistible, I found that I 
had to take care that it did not appear in a “frozen 
state,” i.e. stiff and like a stop-action photograph. | 
early found that 9” x 12” paper made easy, fluid 
drawing difficult. It is simply too small. In addition, 
we soon discovered that rulers and pencils, not to 
mention black crayon outlining of figures, stifled that 
free-flowing sketching motion that makes art so much 
fun. My children never became absorbed in art until I 
moved them on to larger paper and with different 
media. 


The secret was white chalk or charcoal. These were 
media that were erasable, and therefore correctable! 
And that seemed to make the difference. Once children 
gained competence and confidence, they could com- 
fortably go to more demanding media. In the begin- 
ning, however, ideas simply did not flow freely with 
media that were difficult to change. No matter how 
much school supply money is available, American 
children hear enough scolding on “wasting” paper to 
be seriously dampened in spirit if a picture, hence the 
paper it is on, is ruined by a wrongly made line. 

Our art supplies were plentiful enough, but 2’ x 3’ 
newsprint was the most popular material, probably 
because the worry of wastage was minimized. But more 
important, I feel, was the fact that the excellence of 
the idea determined the material to be used. No child 
was denied the most expensive paper, but he usually 
felt I should be consulted in the planning stage. 

Once material and supplies were gathered, 1 would 
proceed about as follows: 

Think what is the most important part of your idea. Is it 

you? Is it someone with you? Is it something else? What- 


ever it is, make it first and largest. That makes it easier 
to have your picture say what you want it to. 


On 2’ x 3’ paper, with that most important thing 
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going down first and largest, it is difficult to do 
cramped, tight-fisted drawing. Rather the child must 
develop that wonderful skill of standing back and 
closing one eye, and reaching out to perfect some 
portion of the work with a whole arm motion. This is 
an exhilarating way to draw. Young children do this 
well on easels. It is a shame that easels are banished 
after the primary grades. 


Another aspect of releasing creative ideas in art lies, 
I believe, in resolving the conflict between fixed 
periods and fluid ideas. To confine one idea within a 
certain limit of time is nonsense. If fixed art class 
periods are necessary, children must be helped to 
arrive at some type of closure that will not damage 
the essential power of the idea. This obviously means 
that each child must recognize the inevitable necessity 
of finding a good stopping place in his work. I would 
say something like: “Joe, there are only ten minutes 
more and we must go because Mrs. Smith’s class 
comes in here then. Do you see a place to stop by 
that time?” 

As often as not, Joe (or whoever) would say: “Yes. 
I can start my design in this corner. Then I won’t lose 
the idea by next time.” 


Even if the gap of a day or two does kill the spirit 
behind a drawing, it would be all right for the child 
to let it lie fallow, or throw it away, and begin a new, 
and, usually, better idea. The important thing is that 
the strength of the idea dominates all—the medium, 
the material, the time to begin, the time to stop. With- 
out such, love of art and love of creating is weakened. 

Evaluation and Display 

The major concern, it seems to me, of any kind of 
evaluation, display, exhibit, or art collection is to 
promote the interest of children in art. We fail to use 
our greatest opportunities, I feel, when teachers or 
other adults do the selecting, whether at the classroom 
or school building level. 

Some children have obvious skill in drawing. Every- 
one notices it and it is silly to pretend otherwise. Yet, 
even if unskilled, everyone can and should learn to 
love to draw. Supportive and helpful evaluation is one 
way of developing interest in art. 

For example, in my sixth grade each child decided 
whether or not his picture should be “put up.” A bit 
of urging now and then might be called for, but the 
decision was really with the child. Often it was a 
genuine “moment of truth” for a child. “Do you think 
they will laugh at it?” said my Doris one day. It was 
a crude picture, but I quite honestly said, “I don’t 
think so, as there is so much to see in it.” It was 
simply a picture of herself done without looking in a 
mirror. However crude, the figure was large, colorful, 
and recognizable. This was triumph for her, and me, 
too, as she had trouble facing herself in a mirror—she 
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had already been convinced in eleven short years that 
she was not much good. The class noted the good 
points, praised the freedom of line as they remem- 
bered five years of tight drawing, and ignored the 
immaturity. She did some beautiful things before 
the term was out. 


In this way, | promoted interest in everyone’s pic- 
tures. We literally spent hours—I couldn’t cut them 
off—looking at pictures around the room. 


I would ask questions like these (negative state- 
ments were unacceptable) : 


“What do you like here?” It might be size of central 
theme, or the color, or the lines of design, or 
whatever. 


“Close your eyes. Open them and look fast. What 
part of this picture do you see first?” After a few 
such reactions, we asked the artist to react—which he 
usually did with enthusiasm. This helped clarify for 
many the matter of communicating ideas. 

“What part of this picture is the most unusual and 
interesting?” 

“What part do you think the artist liked best?” 
(That is fun to guess.) 

On off times in the room I would notice an argu- 
ment going on about some picture. My sixth graders 
learned that art is fascinating. They were always 
discovering some print somewhere in our large build- 
ing that they had often seen but never noticed. I would 
be asked, “May I go up beside Mr. ’s room to 
look and see how that artist made his paint go on?” 
This, I maintain, is art education. It comes not thru 
my value judgments, but thru the children’s own 
decisions and therefore their interest in what they see. 

If this principle works well at the classroom level, 
why should it not be as successful at the building 
level? If a small number of pieces are needed for 
display in the hall, or “to go downtown,” or to send 
to national or international events, why cannot the 
children in each classroom choose first from their own 
room collection, then, if fewer yet are needed, second, 
from the total building selections? They'll do it well. 

When children choose from their own products, 
they become so personally involved that their interest 
is greatly heightened. Higher interest means more and 
better art. And it also means better people. For 
creativity works on the human spirit in wondrous 
ways, and our world is better when it is present. For 
adults, specialists or otherwise, to arrogate to them- 
selves the privilege of selecting children’s creative 
works without consulting their creators seems to me 
to set up a kind of censorship that will perpetuate old 
values over rising new ones. Who is to say what will 
be good art in the year 2000? Those now living who 
will be dead then? Or those now living who will be 

continued page 21 
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NEW 

PRACTICES . . for 
PROFESSIONAL 
GROWTH 


EDITH M. HENRY 


Report of a Symposium held during NAEA Summer Meeting 


Each year delegates from the teaching profession in 
each state of the Union gather for the summer con- 
vention of the National Education Association. They 
meet as state delegations, as committees and commis- 
sions, and in a Representative Assembly taking action 
which they hope will improve education generally and 
will help the entire profession move forward. One day 
during the week is always set aside as Department 
Day. 

As one of the departments of the NEA, the National 
Art Education Association meets at this time. The 
Garden East Room of the Statler Hilton Hotel in Los 
Angeles was filled to capacity for this meeting on 
June 29, 1960. Those in attendance included many 
elementary classroom teachers, a number of specialized 
art teachers at both elementary and secondary school 
levels, art supervisors and directors, a librarian, sev- 
eral elementary school principals, and some school 
board members. 

The first half of the program was devoted to a 
discussion of “New Practices for Professional Growth.” 
Five symposium speakers dealt briefly with specific 
aspects of the problem. Following each presentation, 
the audience formed small groups of five or six indi- 
viduals who talked together for four or five minutes. 
Their responsibility was to add as many other prac- 
tices or trends as possible related to the preceding 
presentation. They were also encouraged to raise 
questions which they would like the speaker or audi- 
ence to discuss further. At the conclusion of the 
presentation and short discussions, a spokesman for 
each small group presented its findings or raised ques- 
tions. During the general discussion period, an attempt 
was made to arrive at a clearer understanding of the 
kinds of professional growth we are seeking, and the 
climate or practices which seem to present the greatest 
incentive or opportunity for that growth to take place. 

Some of the highlights of this symposium-discus- 
sion are presented here. 


Edith M. Henry is Associate Professor of Art, 
Long Beach State College. 
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Tom Tramel, chairman of the Division of Fine Arts, 
San Fernando Valley State College. Northridge, Cali- 
fornia, spoke in relation to preservice training pro- 
grams which are attempting to provide better trained 
teachers of art for our schools. He noted that for some 
years, elementary schools in many parts of our country 
have been dominated by the principle of the “self- 
contained classroom.” This type of organization has 
posed problems in the teacher-training program for 
elementary teachers. Little or no depth of training in 
special areas has been possible. He indicated a grow- 
ing trend in some colleges to require each elementary 
education major to elect a field of concentration in a 
content area (art) in addition to the composite minor 
requirements—to enable him or her to have not only 
the minimal competencies, but at least one area of 
depth which aligns with his interests and capabilities. 
“It is found,” he stated, “that most [elementary 
majors] arrive at the methods courses not only with a 
poverty of experiences and understanding, but with 
many misconceptions and misunderstandings regard- 
ing the nature of visual expression.” The complex 
undertaking of preservice training must begin, Mr. 
Tramel contended, with the re-education of attitudes 
and understandings toward the nature of visual art: 
secondly, with growth in understanding of and skill in 
using the language of visual expression; then and then 
only can we appropriately begin to look at the nature 
of the child, the nature of creativity, and possible ways 
of developing creativity in children. 

The small group discussions provided several sug- 
gestions and pointed out other trends. In some colleges, 
methods courses are provided in which a student may 
experience the materials used by children and _pre- 
sented from the child’s point of view instead of from 
an adult approach. Student teachers are more often 
being required to observe and assist an excellent class- 
room teacher of art for at least one semester. One 
group believed that more colleges should require every 
elementary major to take at least one course in art 
education, and should look toward a fifth year as 
normal in the training program. There is now a trend 
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to develop an uninterrupted relationship between the 
preservice and inservice learning experiences, with 
much closer cooperation between training institutions 
and school systems. 


Three speakers discussed opportunities for profes- 
sional growth through inservice education programs. 
Katherine Alexander, a fifth-grade teacher in a self- 
contained classroom in Clara Barton School, Anaheim, 
California, stated that every teacher of art, not merely 
specialized art teachers, must be thoroughly grounded 
in the theory and practice of art. It becomes essential, 
she believes, that inservice programs include attention 
to developing “skill in the use of materials and tools 

. skill in motivating students, in organizing group 
projects, in evaluating art products, and skill in sen- 
sitizing himself and his students to the world of 
emotion and to aesthetic values.” Three procedures in 
current use have proved valuable. The local or district 
workshop, which may vary in length from a single 
afternoon to a two-week summer session, may cover 
from one single technique to an intensified course in 
a dozen materials and methods. District credit is often 
an added incentive for teacher attendance. Building 
representatives, working under the supervision of the 
art consultant and in cooperation with each building 
principal to extend the services of the consultant meet 
together with the consultant once a month to consider 
mutual problems, share successful practices, and usual- 
ly to focus on a particular area through a film or live 
demonstration and actual practice. These representa- 
tives then return to their schools to serve as resource 
people and to assist other teachers through demon- 
strations, discussions, or other means. Educational 
television, either commercial or closed-circuit can 
reach the entire teaching staff through receivers in 
each school. The broadcast is usually supplemented by 
guide-sheets circulated beforehand stating the pur- 
poses, outlining the presentation, and suggesting 
procedures for follow-up activities. “The choice of 
technique,” Mrs. Alexander concluded, “is a matter of 
what works best for a particular district. But above 
all, each teacher should feel that he is directly and 
actively affected by the program and should be con- 
scious of personal and professional growth in both 
knowledge and skills.” 


Evangeline Heisig, art supervisor for the Los An- 
geles city schools, directed her attention to the pro- 
fessional growth of the specialized art teacher at both 
elementary- and secondary-school levels. She indicated 
the importance of keeping up to date. “The chief 
purpose of inservice training programs should be to 
improve the quality of teaching,” she stated. She 
pointed out a trend to relate salary increments to some 
kind of approved, regular means for encouraging 
growth on the job. These means now include all-city, 
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regional, or individual school institutes; provision for 
growth through writing and production of curriculum 
materials; liberalized credit allowance for travel with 
related study projects optional; the use of individuals 
as master art teachers to do demonstration teaching 
and assist with room organization or to serve as relief 
teachers to provide visiting days for others. 


Elizabeth Effinger, supervisor of art for the Pasadena 
city schools, spoke from the point of view of the art 
consultant and suggested opportunities for growth in 
this area of responsibility. “The creative supervisor,” 
she said, “must have at his finger tips many means for 
developing teachers. There is no one best means that 
works for all.” She pointed out that the supervisor 
who is growing professionally does several things—she 
anticipates problems and does not wait to be called 
after the problem has arisen; she shares responsibility 
with principals and teachers for determining needs 
and planning ways to meet them: she expedites co- 
operative action by working with individual teachers 
and community groups; and she facilitates change by 
arranging for groups or individuals to see good prac- 
tice in other schools, to evaluate what they have seen, 
and to make plans for improving their own practices. 
Throughout the process, she gives sustaining support 
while change is taking place and gives evidence of 
personal and professional respect for all efforts on the 
part of the teacher. 


Spokesmen from the audience pointed out a grow- 
ing demand for art workshops or courses for prin- 
cipals, since they are in reality the instructional 
leaders in their buildings. They also reported the use 
of relief teachers at elementary as well as secondary 
levels so that workshops can be held during the school 
day. Other incentives for growth on the job include 
credit and salary increments for noncollege inservice 
programs, research activities, professional organiza- 
tion service and convention attendance, and writing 
articles or books for publication. Community leader- 
ship, types of work experience, and the production of 
creative art work are also recognized by some school 
districts. Two high-school art teachers commented that 
in recent years, convention programs at the national, 
regional, and local levels have been aimed at the 
elementary classroom teacher of art and that the 
professional needs of the secondary art teacher, which 
are unique and of equal urgency, are not being met. 

“Probably at no time in the history of American 
education has there been the restlessness, the concern 
with educational theory and practice as today,” com- 
mented Leven Leatherbury. He continued: “We have 
seen the impact which public opinion has had on 
certain subject areas. The better informed the public 
is, the more constructive can be its critical appraisal 

continued page 20 
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ALFRED P. MAURICE 


Arts and Activities. October issue is devoted to 
crafts in the schools. Seldom unusual or seldom used 
craft activities are presented. Joseph di Bona de- 
scribes a simple method for spinning yarn to be used 
in weaving projects. Pearl Greenberg writes of chil- 
dren making hooked rugs and Mabel Mustonen ex- 
plains how to introduce projects in pewter casting 
into the art program. 


Craft Horizons. September /October issue offers the 
first of a series of monthly articles on “Arts in Archi- 
tecture” by Robert Sowers. His first article is de- 
voted to an expression of the scope of material to be 
covered in future articles and a definition of some 
of the problems at issue in the use of arts in archi- 
tecture. The initial article is excellent one on a sub- 
ject which has been very inadequately covered to date. 
This issue of the magazine also contains a fine article 
on “Arts of Denmark” by Mary Lyon. 

While on the subject of monthly articles, Print 
magazine offers two of special interest. These are “Top 
Drawer” and a new feature in the September / October 
issue “Methods and Materials”. The first presents well- 
designed examples of work pertinent to the printing 
and packaging arts. The second describes new methods 
and materials in these fields and gives addresses from 
which literature on these methods and materials may 
be obtained when they are available. 

This latest issue of Print also highlights “Ten Years 
of Aspen Conferences”. The yearly pilgrimages to the 
Mecca of Madison Avenue must be more interesting 
than they are made to sound in this and other resumes 
I have read, for they continue to be popular. 

A publication with much to offer to art teachers 
and others, is Museum News, the official magazine of 
the American Association of Museums. Well edited, 
well illustrated and attractive in layout, this maga- 
zine makes us acquainted with art museums and other 
types of museums and historical societies and with 
the materials these have to offer the public. Each issue 
carries a listing of catalogs published by these organi- 
zations and presents a fairly comprehensive listing of 
exhibits offered by member institutions. Here is an 
opportunity to learn of resources available for your 
teaching program with which you may not already 
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be acquainted. 


The September issue of this publication features an 
article by Richard B. K. McLanathan, Director of the 
Munson-Williams-Proctor Institute in Utica, N.Y. 
and excerpts from an address by Julius A. Stratton, 
President of the Massachusetts Institute of Technology. 
McLanathan’s article contains observations on the im- 
portance of the museum in the smaller community, 
based on his experience in assembling works of art 
borrowed from these institutions for the inaugural 
exhibition in his newly-designed museum. Stratton’s 
speech deals with what he considers to be the dan- 
gerous overemphasis on abstract thought in education 
at the expense of dealing with the concrete. While he 
speaks largely of this trend in the field of engineering, 
he intimates that there may be analogies to be made 
in other fields including the visual arts. 

He expressed some thought-provoking ideas in his 
statement. Related to Stratton’s subject is Jacques 
Barzun’s article “The Cults of ‘Research’ and ‘Crea- 
tivity’ ” 
is highly critical of what passes for “Research” in 
many fields today, and notably in education. He points 
out that “what used to be called Scholarship (formerly 
regarded as a quiet and self-indulgent occupation) is 
now Research, and it is deemed heroic and self-dedi- 
cated.” He feels that the retreat of academics into 
Research is essentially an escape from making judg- 
ments. Along with this he explores the cult of “Crea- 
tivity” and deplores the present day confusion of 
creativity with ingenuity. Barzun cautions that in ap- 
plying the word “creative” indiscriminately to works 
produced in the arts “we destroy the whole effort pre- 
sumably made by the departments of English, fine 
arts, music and history in trying to explain to their 
students what it was that Milton and Mozart and 
Gibbon and Michelangelo miraculously performed 
with the common materials available to men. Read it! 
This is a significant article for our time. 

ALFRED P. 
Director of the Kalamazoo Art Center 


appearing in Harper’s October issue. Barzun 


Alfred P. Maurice is Director of the Kalamazoo 
Art Center, Kalamazoo, Mich. 
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Leonardo da Vinci. Goldscheider, Ludwig. 192 p. 42 
color plates, 138 monochromes. Phaidon, Garden 
City, N. Y.: Doubleday and Co., 1959. $9.50. 
Here is one of the finest books on Leonardo da 

Vinci which has come to this reviewer’s attention. It 

contains beautiful reproductions of all of Leonardo’s 

extant paintings, photographs of sculpture thought to 
be his, as well as (and this is the heart of the book) 
more than a hundred of his finest drawings, most of 
which are reproduced at their original size. The color 
reproductions are of very high quality. (My remem- 
brance of the Mona Lisa is that it is slightly less 
luminous than the reproduction—but then the re- 
production of the Madonna of the Rocks seems 
somewhat less luminous. Memory can play tricks.) 

The black and white drawings are beautifully printed, 

showing nuances of line and tone quality not often 

achieved in a book in this price range. 

Biographical material has been held to a minimum. 
Mr. Goldscheider is almost apologetic in the foreword 
when he admits to incorporating some of his own 
opinions in the notations. The biographical informa- 
tion includes Georgio Vasari’s Life of Leonardo da 
Vinci, Painter and Sculptor of Florence as well as 
two earlier accounts of Leonardo, one by Paolo Giovio 
and another by an anonymous writer. The Vasari 
effort is, of course, the major biography. In it Vasari 
describes da Vinci as a kind of superman, a man 
“whose personal beauty could not be exaggerated, 
whose every movement was grace itself and whose 
abilities were so extraordinary that he could solve 
every difficulty.” The biography tells of his apprentice- 
ship with Andrea del Verrocchio, of his various com- 
missions, of his travels. It portrays, in rather romantic 
terms, his death in Amboise. Mr. Goldscheider has 
provided many footnotes which are most helpful. An 
index of collections, a compilation of letters (some by 
Leonardo, some by his contemporaries concerning 
him), and a bibliography are also included. In total, 
here is a superb graphic record of a great artist, a 
book, as Goldscheider says, not on Leonardo but 
by him. 


Leonardo da Vinci. Clark, Kenneth. Baltimore: Pen- 
guin Books, 1958. 64 monochromes, 181 p., $1.50. 
Here is an inexpensive yet splendid supplement to 

Goldscheider’s Leonardo da Vinci. Prepared original- 

ly as a series of lectures by the author between 1933 

and 1936, the text has a liveliness and readability not 
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always associated with scholarly achievement. In it 
Clark traces out the life of this master who, perhap: 
more fully than anyone else, symbolizes the multi 
dimensional Renaissance Man. “Leonardo,” Clar} 
writes, “began as an observer of surfaces.” He wa 
satisfied to do so because he did not question th: 
Florentine idea of harmony through numbers, a belie 
that natural forms do not need to be depicted in term: 
of their vital complexity, but rather “reduced t 
their simplest and most measurable elements, and ar 
ranged in harmonious relationships with one another.’ 
This Euclidean concept of order soon conflicted with 
Leonardo’s sense of life and growth. In his art one can 
trace a drift away from an ordered and somewhat 
static view of life toward a concept of vital organism 
Clark points this out clearly in Leonardo’s study of 
geology, where he begins in the Vierge aux Rochers 
by modifying the fanciful medieval rocks toward the 
observed truth of the forms. Hé then becomes in- 
creasingly scientific in his interest in rock structures 
and sees them as.intrinsic elements of the earth’s crust: 
finally he notes that marine fossils can be found in 
the rock formations of the mountains. He concludes 
that the earth, like man and vegetation, undergoes 
constant change. Water to Leonardo was the vital fluid 
of nature. L’acqua e il vetturale della natura. At 
another time he records in his notebooks, “The body 
of the earth is of the nature of a fish, a grampus, or 
sperm whale, because it draws water as its breath 
instead of air.” 


Clark brilliantly sees in this kind of anthropo- 
morphic analogy an explanation of why Leonardo de- 
voted such great amounts of space in his notebooks 
to descriptive diagrams of the flow and movement of 
water. “They are,” Clark writes, “studies, and symbols, 
of that continuous energy which Leonardo’s observa- 
tions had led him to place at the center of his cosmic 
system.” It was also this discovery of universal flux 
which gradually eroded Leonardo’s faith in mathe- 
matics and proved a shattering blow to him. This 
feeling-state is expressed by the Deluge drawings, 
where nature’s great energy-show reaches climactic 
heights. Man and beast broken by its force, lie writh- 
ing ignobly in a primordial mud. No longer does 
Leonardo employ mathematics to probe for truth, but 
rather, he uses it as an intellectual diagrammatic game 
—Clark calls these diagrams “doodles and disillusion.” 
Again and again we find the enigmatic comment writ- 
ten by the master on the margins of drawings—at the 
edges of notes, Di mi se mai fu falla alcuna cosa. 
“Tell me if anything was ever done.” 

Disillusionment be gets mysticism—“Continuous 
change, which threatened the intellectual foundations 
of Leonardo’s thought, developed one of his deepest 

continued page 20 
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d’Arcy Hayman in 
UNESCO Post 


D’Arcy Hayman has been appointed Head of the 
Section on Education through the Arts for Unesco. 
Dr. Hayman, who has been a member of the Facul- 
ties in Art Education at Columbia University, New 
York University, and the University of California at 
Los Angeles, will direct the program in art educa- 
tion for Unesco at its handsome new world headquar- 
ters in Paris. Known for her frequent articles in pro- 
fessional journals and her varied contributions to 
professional societies, Dr. Hayman is also an exhibit- 
ing painter who intends to continue to be produc- 
tive in, as well as receptive to the arts. 


Ohio Art Meeting 


The annual meeting of the Ohio Art Education As- 
sociation was held in Akron, Ohio, November 10, 11. 
and 12. Principal speaker for the convention was 
Harold Taylor, former president of Sarah Lawrence 
College, who retired in 1959, and for the past 5 months 
has traveled in Asia and Russia. Mr. Taylor spoke on 
the theme of the convention the need for creativity 
in human experience. Nicholas Britsky, professor of 
art at the University of Illinois was the banquet 
speaker Friday. The Saturday session was devoted 
to demonstrations under the direction of Mr. Derwin 
Edwards, professor of art, Miami University. A new 
feature was an exhibition of student work of Regional 
Art Schools and Colleges. The Convention was pre- 
faced by a buffet supper Thursday evening at the 
Akron Art Institute. An exhibition on Perception in 
Art developed around the work of Rudolph Arnheim 
was also on view. Space in Architecture an exhibi- 
tion by the Wisconsin Chapter of the American In- 
stitute of Architects, as well as a visual statement 
of creativity in the world of children completed the 
program at the Akron Art Institute. Dr. Manuel Bar- 
kan, Ohio State University conducted a discussion 
centered program on Friday afternoon. 


Three Summer Institutes 
In the Humanities 


The John Hay Fellows Program will sponsor three 
Summer Institutes in the Humanities in July, 1961. 
The Institutes will be held at Bennington College, 
Bennington, Vermont; Colorado College, Colorado 
Springs, Colorado; and Williams College, Williams- 
town, Massachusetts. 

Approximately 110 public high school teachers and 
50 public school administrators will participate in 
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these Institutes. In seminars they will read and dis- 
cuss several significant books: in small classes they 
will study literature, history, and philosophy. There 
will also be special work in music and art. 

The faculties of the Summer Institutes will consist 
of professors from Bennington, Colorado, Hiram, and 
Williams Colleges, the Carnegie Institute of Tech- 
nology, and Columbia, Rutgers, and Wesleyan Uni- 
versities. 

The teachers will be selected from schools and 
school systems which are not only academically sound 
but also interested in making the best possible use 
of its good teachers and in developing practices de- 
signed to break educational lock steps. Applicants 
should have had at least five years of high school 
teaching experience and should be not more than 
fifty years old. Special invitations will be sent to school 
administrators. 

Each participant will receive $300 for the four- 
week period, July 1-29, plus $60 for each dependent 
to a maximum of four, and a travel allowance to a 
maximum of $100 for each participant. The charge 
for meals and a room in a dormitory for four weeks 
will be $160 for each person. 

Participants in the Summer Institutes in the Hu- 
manities will come from twenty states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. The states include: Arizona, Cali- 
fornia, Colorado, Connecticut, Florida, Illinois, In- 
diana, Louisiana, Maryland, Massachusetts, Michigan, 
Missouri, New Hampshire, New York, Ohio, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Utah, Virginia, and Wisconsin. 

Correspondence should be addressed to Charles R. 
Keller, Director, John Hay Fellows Program, 9 
Rockefeller Plaza, New York City. Applications will 
close on February 20, 1961. 


Conant Reports on Junior Highs 

James Bryant Conant’s report on the junior high 
schools was released in October. 

A short report in paperback book form, it is entitled 
Recommendations for Education in the Junior High 
School Years: A Memorandum to School Boards. The 
48-page book, published by the Educational Testing 
Service of Princeton, New Jersey, sells for 50 cents 
per copy. 

In a recent interview with the New York Herald 
Tribune, Dr. Conant said that he has included in the 
report “about a dozen specific recommendations,” 
some of them “highly controversial.” 

He indicated that the Educational Testing Service 
will send out about 40,000 free copies to all school 
superintendents in the country who are expected to 
share them with their school board members. 
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NEA Department Offers Advice 
On “Those First School Years” 


In a society which tends to measure achievement by 
adult standards, the role of the five- to eight-year-old 
is bound to be confusing. Frequently the confusion 
is compounded by an excess of “expert” opinion on 
the subject. 

For principals, teachers, and parents who have close 
relationships with this age group, the Department of 
Elementary School Principals of the National Educa- 
tion Association has published a 254-page guide de- 
signed to clear the air. It is titled Those First School 
Years and is a sort of “Dr. Spock” on the development 
and education of youngsters from kindergarten 
through the third grade. 

The book contains a plea that children be permitted 
time to withdraw from “the group” to explore and 
investigate on their own. Adults who complain of the 
“breathless pace” at which we are living, it says, 
should see to it that children are not “task oriented” 
every minute of the day. 

“There should be times when it is perfectly all right 
for a child to stand at the window and look out. There 
should be times when a child may withdraw from the 
group and watch the goldfish. . . . By pressuring them 
into joining a group, by insisting that they ‘pay at- 
tention,’ we stifle the very ‘essence of inquiry’ that 
we complain is lacking in youth,” the book suggests. 

On the cultural influences which shape the role of 
the child, Solon T. Kimball, professor of education at 
Teachers College, Columbia University, one of the 
sixteen contributors to the book, asks, “Has anyone 
ever intended praise when he exclaimed, ‘You act like 
a child’?” Just when and where, he continues, do we 
“ever really judge children’s behavior except against 
the measure of progress they exhibit in the acquisition 
of adult standards”? 

Running counter to pressures put on children to 
“grow up,” is the lengthy period of training necessary 
for becoming successful adults, the book points out. 

This dilemma is also discussed by another con- 
tributor, Katherine E. D’Evelyn, coordinator of psy- 
chological services in the Great Neck (New York) 
Public Schools. 

“Today, children have been, in a sense, dislocated,” 
she writes. “They are often considered luxuries—at 
least from a financial point of view. They cannot make 
a significant economic contribution to the life in the 
home because with the advent of mechanization and 
commercially prepared foods and clothing, there is 
little of real importance for a child to do. ... As a 
result, children are often not learning the values of 
work or developing the self-discipline necessary for 
them to be contributing members of society.” 

Within this social framework, the book gives specific 
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information on such subjects as learning to work wit): 
others, the reliability of standardization tests, develop 
ing skills in speaking and listening, the value of pla) 
in kindergarten, and the failings of most reportin; 
systems. 


Entire sections are devoted to descriptions of th« 
school in action, the physical environment, and home 
school relations. 

Copies of Those First School Years may be ordered fron 
the NEA Department of Elementary School Principals, 120° 
16th Street, N.W., Washington 6, D. C., 254 pages. Singl« 
copy, $4. 


New NEA Publications 


A late check on the NEA’s Division of Publications 
reveals an ample selection of reading and study 
materials prepared for the profession during the 
summer months, or scheduled to be ready by the end 
of the year. Publications Sales, National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, 
D. C. Quantity discounts. 


Class Size in Urban Elementary Schools, 1959-60. 
Research Division. 50¢. 24 p. Fourth in a series of 
biennial studies on the subject. Without passing judg- 
ment on what should be the size of the ideal class, this 
NEA research study shows what is the prevailing 
class size in urban elementary schools, arranged into 
five categories depending on the size of the school 
district. The median class size is 30.2, and the average, 
29.5, and the report notes the tendency for the class 
size to increase as the population of the district in- 
creases. It suggests that, in general, the larger the 
population of the district, the smaller are the chances 
for individual attention to students. 


Contemporary Issues in Elementary Education. Edu- 
cational Policies Commission. 31 p. 35¢. Identifies 
the unique characteristics of elementary education and 
illustrates their bearing on current practices and pro- 
posed changes. Major issues treated in the study in- 
clude homework, pupil placement, identification and 
education of the gifted, reading, and the teaching of 
foreign languages. 


The Economic Status of Teachers. Research Di- 
vision. 75¢. 50 p. Presents statistics which show that, 
in comparison with other professions requiring college 
training, the earnings of teachers are less than half 
those of the others. Mean, or average, earnings of 
teachers for 1958 are given as $5059; for the 17 other 
professions, $10,697. Dr. Sam Lambert, director of 
the NEA Research Division, notes that there has been 
only a small advance in the economic status of teachers 
since NEA began this series of studies 15 years ago. 


Invitation to Teaching. NEA National Commission 
on Teaching Education and Professional Standards. 
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25¢, FTA and Student NEA members will receive one 
copy free. An expanded and completely revised ver- 
sion of the popular teacher recruitment booklet pre- 
viously published by TEPS. Emphasis centers on new 
trends in teacher education and on certification re- 
quirements. Also covered are scholarships and other 
financial matters, job opportunities, and helpful in- 
formation concerning the selection of a good ac- 
credited college. 


Knowing and Teaching the Migrant Child. NEA 
Department of Rural Education and the Migrant 
Research Fund of the National Council on Agricultural 
Life and Labor. 200 p. $3.50. A report by Elizabeth 
Sutton of her three-year field experience in schools in 
areas with large migratory populations. Provides a 
description and interpretation of significant elements 
in migrancy and in the behavior of migrant children. 


New Horizons in Teacher Education and Profes- 
sional Standards. NEA National Commission of Teach- 
er Education and Professional Standards. 34 p. 25¢. 
A preliminary report including major recommenda- 
tions and proposals for action in the field of teacher 
preparation and performance. Two assumptions, says 
the report, indicate new goals and new operational 
procedures for the NCTEPS: Emphasis in the future 
should cluster around implementing the concept of 
autonomy for the profession, and new times make new 
and vastly enlarged demands upon education. 


One-Teacher Schools Today. Research Division. 
$1.25. 75 p. Has as its main purpose to refocus 
attention on the job the one-teacher school is doing. 
It says that despite the rapidly decreasing number of 
such schools, the one-teacher schools have not dis- 
appeared, and that “for the sake of hundreds of 
thousands of children still depending on these schools, 
the remaining one-teacher schools must be made as 
good as possible.” 


Profiles for the ’60’s. Field Operations. 80 p. Single 
copy free. Slated for distribution in December, is 
being prepared as a special project of the NEA Field 
Operations office to help strengthen local associations. 
“These have worked” is descriptive of the detailed 
activities and projects suggested in the book in such 
areas as orientation of teachers, public relations, and 
state and federal legislative relations. 


Public Kindergartens. NEA Elementary Instruction- 
al Service leaflet. James L. Hymes, Jr., chairman, 
Department of Childhood Education, University of 
Maryland, College Park. Copies may be ordered from 
Elementary Instructional Service, NEA, 1201 16th 
St., N. W., Washington 6, D. C. Single copy, free; 
quantity orders, 10¢ per copy. Calls for a “downward” 
expansion of public education to meet the needs of 
five-year-olds, in the same way that an “upward” 
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expansion has met the needs for higher education. 


Teaching Machines and Programmed Learning: A 
Source Book. NEA Department of Audio-Visual In- 
struction. 736 p. $7.50. Brings together in a single 
volume basic papers in the field of automated teach- 
ing and “programmed” individual instruction. Robert 
Glaser of the University of Pittsburgh, and A. A. 
Lumsdaine of the University of California at Los 
Angeles, ed. 

Understanding Intergroup Relations, NEA Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers and the American Educa- 
tional Research Association, Jean D. Grambs. 32 p. 
25¢. One of the “What Research Says to the Teacher” 
series. Considers the basic concepts in intergroup 
relations, concepts of particular significance to the 
school, and guidelines to practice in intergroup edu- 
cation. 

Five more booklets in the academically talented 
series are in various stages of preparation, expected 
to be available before the end of the year. They deal 
with research, art and music, business education, ele- 
mentary education, and guidance. Information on 
these and booklets previously published in the same 
series—math, science, English, social studies, ad- 
ministration, and a summary of past research—may 
be obtained from the NEA Project on the Academic- 
ally Talented Student, 1201 16th Street, N.W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. Prices vary. 


NEW BOOKS... 


instincts: his sense of mystery. The pointing finger 
and the smile—the one indicating a power outside our 
field of vision, the other reflecting an inner process 
which is equally beyond our comprehension—had a 
symbolic importance to him even in his early work. 
And as his sense of mystery was intensified and con- 
firmed by his researches, the use of these symbols 
became more conscious.” 


from page 16 


“Leonardo,” Clark states, “is the Hamlet of art 
history whom each of us must recreate for himself.” 
While the author has attempted an impersonal inter- 
pretation, the final image of Leonardo which emerges 
is, as the author realizes, a subjective one—neverthe- 
less, certain over-all patterns of Leonardo’s life seem 
objectively defined. It is a life spent in the fervid 
search for existential meaning. A life, which having 
explored the sensorial world, finds that the answers to 
nature’s secrets, like a tantalizing desert mirage, re- 
cede with each advancing step. So that like that earlier 
mathematician, Omar (“There was a door to which I 
found no key”), Leonardo can write, “La natura e 
piena d’infinite ragioni che non furono mai in 
esperienza.” “Nature is full of infinite causes which 
were never set forth in experience.” 


J. R. Mitchell 
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from page 8 


esthetic education was limited to drawing and sing 
ing lessons. Therefore, it was proposed not only t 
improve the instruction of these subjects in school 
but also to strengthen the ties between the teaching 
of history, literature, and other subjects, with art 
with the improvement of all extraclass work. 

The problems raised during the discussions are be 
ing gradually solved. Beginning with the new schoo 
term, a departmental course of drawing will be intro- 
duced into the eighth, ninth, tenth, and eleventh grades 
of the secondary schools, and the curriculums of the 
teachers training institutes will be revised to increase 
the hours for the esthetic training of future teachers. 
Posters have been put out as aids to the drawing 
teachers. In the near future it is intended to publish 
a number of popular books on art for the school 
children, as well as, reproductions. of many paintings 
and drawings. The number of hours for the study of 
subjects of culture and art has been increased in the 
schools. In the 1960-61 school term a public review 
of esthetic education in Soviet schools will be held. 
This summer many drawing teachers without special 
qualifications are attending courses at the regional 
refresher institutes for teachers. A special art draw- 
ing and draftsmanship section functioned at the re- 
cent All-Russian Congress of Teachers. The drawing 
teachers of Soviet general education schools have 
amassed considerable experience. Thousands of spe- 
cialists in diverse fields of the national economy and 
culture recall with gratitude the school teachers who 


had been first to teach them to understand and appre- 


ciate art, and to learn to draw. Life raises the respon- 
sibility of the drawing teachers, and poses many new 
problems. By broadly discussing them and searching 
for new ways, the drawing teachers are actively par- 
ticipating in the reform to bring the school closer to 
life, and promote the esthetic education of the youth. 


PROFESSIONAL GROWTH ... from page 14 

and its support. Art educators, as all those who teach 
and are involved in the educational process, must be 
concerned with developing public understanding of 
our program.” Dr. Leatherbury is supervisor of art 
for the San Diego city schools. He presented eight 
opportunities for professional growth through the de- 
velopment of sound communication skills and public- 
relations techniques: 


* At every opportunity, show student art. 


* Work with parent groups and the PTA whenever 
possible. Seek these opportunities. 


* Coordinate all art education interests for improv- 
ing mutual understanding and working with com- 
munity groups. 
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* Utilize mass media of communication, particu- 
larly those which can tell the story visually—TV news 
items, workshops, exhibits, demonstrations, and inter- 
views; newspapers for news releases of art events and 
color reproductions of student work. 


+ Make certain that parents are informed on special 
curriculum features, such as opportunities for develop- 
ing talent of children. 


+ Support museum and gallery programs and look 
upon them for their continued influence upon public 
understanding of art. 


* Seek support and cooperation of community re- 
sources—encourage the participation of local artists, 
merchants, and lay groups; show how groups can help 
in other ways than through contests and awards. 

* Provide for lay participation on curriculum and 
advisory committees. 

The audience reported the use of community re- 
source persons talented in particular areas to supple- 
ment teaching; the use of empty stores as student art 
galleries, and the encouragement of service clubs to 
sponsor instruction for talented students. 

The chairman concluded the meeting with the fol- 
lowing quotation from the preface of Spurs to Creative 
Teaching by Laura Zirbes: 

Every aspiring teacher needs to discover sources of sug- 

gestion and stimulation to which response is challenging 

and satisfying. Some people find certain professional 
periodicals which meet this need for them. Some find books. 


Some find conferences and their contacts so challenging that 
they make the most of opportunities to participate. To each 


his own way! To some, many ways — among them self- 
evaluation, study, cooperative endeavor, and self-extension 
in opportunities for growth or service. . . . Too many people 


miss the zest of vital living and creative teaching by letting 
themselves go stale, or actually trying to stay in a habit- 
bound groove. Self-evaluation and aspiration to growth and 
optimal fulfillment should keep one from becoming rigidly 
resistant to opportunities and also from listless, half- 
hearted involvement.’ 


CLASSROOM TEACHER .. . from page 12 


alive then? We adults will be gone. Our children won't. 
Best they should start with decision-making in art. 
Strangely, it leads to democratic action elsewhere. 
Totalitarian governments mistrust artists and their 
ideas, and with reason. 


The Role of the Art Teacher 
May I conclude by offering some thoughts on the 
role of the art specialist in the elementary school in 
relation to the classroom teacher. Art teachers must 
always work to lift the sights of the classroom teacher 
in that area. There can never be enough specialists, 


‘Zirbes, Laura, Spurs to Creative Teaching. New York: G. P. 
Putnam’s, Sons, 1959. p. xiv. 
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so each must work so as to be present in mind and 
spirit, as it were. If classroom teachers aren’t creative, 
we're lost anyway for art and everything else. The 
first time my supervisor told me that I was responsible 
for all management and discipline during an art 
period, I was annoyed. Why did I have to stay there? 
But I was wrong. It took a succession of wonderful 
and patient art people to show me that I could be a 
better teacher if they assisted me. 


When I began actively to plan and work with them, 
things began to happen to my children. They came 
alive in art. They came to school when they were sick 
because that was art day. When I truly began to use 
my art teacher as a resource person, the quality of our 
work improved. We found that the art specialist was 
a “show-how” person. She knew how to paint with 
water color, how to “make the sled lie down” as 
Martha wanted, how to mix “slip” for a vase, and 
how to do the hundreds of things that trained art 
people know. My children needed to watch an expert 
at work. They were fascinated. It is always fascinating 
to watch a skilled person work. We found much more 
interest in “fooling with color,” as Max put it, after 
these demonstrations. Once experimentation is in full 
bloom, one does not need to worry about creativity. 
Nature simply takes its course. The power of ideas is 
supported by the power of expression. It is one of the 
most exhilarating experiences man has. 

Thus art teachers, I feel, must never be in charge 
of discipline. They should work truly as an assistant 
to the classroom teacher by planning together, seeking 
opportunities to demonstrate needed skills and in 
every way foster uniqueness and creativity. It is bad 
enough to have all children in a class do identical 
arithmetic lessons, but it is worse when they do 
identical art lessons. 


Art times must not be rest periods for teachers, but 
it is possible to recognize success when a class is 
oblivious to all else except what is working out in 
color. Schools in desperate financial straits are re- 
ducing art specialist personnel. They do this to our 
peril. A society without art is a poor thing, indeed. 


NEA President Granted Degree 

Miss Clarice Kline, NEA president and former mem- 
ber of the National TEPS Commission, received an 
honorary degree of Doctor of Social Sciences at the 
114th Annual Commencement exercises at Carroll 
College, Waukesha, Wisconsin, on June 5. 


In awarding the degree, Carroll College President 
Robert D. Steele noted that, “She has exemplified 
excellence in her teaching career.” 


Carroll College is Miss Kline’s alma mater. 
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Letter to the Editor .. . 


This letter refers to a letter in ART EDUCATION for 
April 1960 and to previous items relating to the “Artist- 
Teacher” concept—October 1959, December 1959. 


Although by this time I feel rather like makin 
use of John L. Sullivan’s famous boast in a Bosto 
bar, I feel it only fair to honor George Manupelli’ 
criticism with an answer. First let me hasten to salut. 
his letter which is truly a fine example of gentee 
vituperation. In the few hundred words of the lette: 
I am accused of, and I quote, “demagogery”, “dog 
matism”, “high Philistinism” (I should have though 
low Philistinism would be more effective), concocting 
a “pedagogical witch’s brew”, and engaging in a 
“brisk semantic struggle” (although it is Mr. Manu. 
pelli who makes the mountain out of a hyphen on 
page 4). These devastating blows, combined with Mr. 
McCracken’s  “unscholarly” and “unprofessional” 
should wipe the floor with this annoying fellow 
Lanier, who dares to question the concept artist 
teacher (with or without a hyphen) which both gen- 
tlemen admit needs much more exploration. Such 
righteousness is not dogmatism, of course. 

Mr. Manupelli seems not to be aware that the demo- 
cratic right to explore ideas freely for which his ap- 
peal is most eloquent, includes the right to criticize 
ideas. Indeed, without critical appraisal by a loyal 
opposition, ideas rarely obtain their full development. 
If the idea artist teacher has substance and signifi- 
cance, it will not only survive my criticism, but grow 
more vigorously as a result of it. 

One unfortunate aspect of Mr. Manupelli’s approach 
is that he does not seem to be concerned with analyz- 
ing the concept. Mr. McCracken, at least, provided 
the reader with some of his thinking on the implica- 
tions of the concept. Mr. Manupelli, on the other 
hand, expends most of his effort on deprecating my 
approach and chastising me for my questioning. To 
have such a concept in our field is bad enough, but 
to have it made into some sacred symbol that must 
not be challenged is much worse. 

Both of these gentlemen claim that I have con- 
structed a straw man or caricature, and then have 
torn it down. While I must confess that I cannot 
muster as great a number of erudite quotations as 
Mr. Manupelli, I will try Shakespeare’s, “Methinks 
the gentlemen doth protest too much”. I think the 
shoe fits and all the hysteria and vituperation will not 
change it. Just what are the unique attributes of artist- 
teacher that are not fully covered by the separate 
terms artist and teacher? But alas, Mr. Manupelli 
does not seem to wish to present his suggestions on 
this issue. 

It is near the close of Mr. Manupelli’s heated let- 
ter that the true character of his orientation is re- 
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vealed: “If Lanier believes that the development of 
people is the art educator’s main responsibility, per- 
haps it is the artist’s responsibility to develop what 
remains—the world of ideas to which education may 
aspire”. The unavoidable implication is that the art 
educator deals MERELY with human development, 
while the artist is concerned with the rarefied atmos- 
phere of the more important world of ideas (as if 
humanity and ideas are not “intimately and _irre- 
vocably connected”). What a startlingly clear example 
of artist-teacherism in the raw. How could anyone 
wish to identify himself with the contemptible, second- 
rate image of the educator when there is the possi- 
bility of assuming the glamorous mantle of the artist, 
who deals with a higher echelon of considerations, the 
world of ideas, “. . . to which education may aspire”. 
This kind of aristocratic snobbery (which is more 
accurately derived from Platonist assumptions, if Mr. 
Manupelli wishes to discuss philosophical origins) is 
precisely what I pointed out in my original article 
as one of the root ideas for artist teacher. 

By this time, no doubt, some readers may have 
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cried, “A plague on both your houses”. Nonetheless, 
intellectual controversy breeds progress and disagree- 
ment may cause us to think. It would, however, be 
so much more productive and more pleasant if we 
could argue on ‘issues rather than personalities. 
VINCENT LANIER 
University of Southern California 


New Modern Museum Calendar 


1961 APPOINTMENT CALENDAR. 28 illustra- 
tions. Published by the Junior Council of the Mu- 
seum of Modern Art, New York. Distributed by 
Doubleday and Co., Inc. $3.00. , 

For the man or woman who may not have every- 
thing, but wants it—this 1961 Appointment Calendar 
combines an attractive desk set with a book of pho- 
tographs of modern sculpture. 

The new double format, held together with two 
spiral bindings, permits removal of the used calen- 
dar pages and one cover at the end of the year, con- 
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verting the calendar into a permanent book on mod- 
ern sculpture. Twenty-eight works, all from the Mu- 
seum collection, were specially photographed for this 
publication by Lee Boltin. The selection of sculptures 
as well as the photography is first rate. 

The 8 x 9 inch calendar was designed by Dominic 
Arbitrio. Black and white photographs are contained 
in one removable section, more than 100 pages for 
daily appointments in the other. The cover is terra 
cotta with black numerals. A light-weight mailing 
box is included for those buying the calendar as a 
gift. It is available at the Museum and in bookstores 
throughout the country for $3.00 or, if ordered by 
mail, $3.30 ($3.50 if west of the Mississippi). 
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Preparation and Experience Factors 
In Salary Schedules 


Although beginning teachers are paid salaries less 
than beginners in most other professions, the great- 
est discrepancy between teaching and other profes- 
sions has been in the amount of progress possible 
within the profession. 

A new trend is in evidence, however, reports Sam 
M. Lambert, director of the NEA Research Division. 
In a new NEA Research Division survey a trend was 
found toward greater spread between the salaries of- 
fered to beginning teachers at the bottom of the scale 
and the compensation of experienced teachers with 
superior preparation. 

School boards in large cities recently have been 
giving greater salary increase recognition to teachers 
with advanced preparation and long experience, Lam- 
bert says. Slight upward trends in both minimum and 
maximum salaries for teachers are shown in this re- 
port. “Perhaps the most significant finding,” Lam- 
bert writes, “is that maximum salaries paid to teach- 
ers of longest experience and highest professional 
preparation, show a slightly greater percent of in- 
crease than the salaries for beginning teachers.” 

It has long been urged that the maximum of a 
salary class should be at least twice the minimum, 
but teacher salary schedules are still far from that 
goal. The average maximum salary for teachers with 
a B.A. degree in the largest school districts, for in- 
stance, is only 60.5 percent above the average mini- 
mum. 


In the largest population group (500,000 and over) 
salaries ranged from an average beginner’s minimum 
of $4373 for teachers with a B.A. degree to an aver- 
age maximum for those with Ph.D.’s of $7575. In 
the 100,000 to 500,000 population group the range 
was from $4200 to $7605. 

Copies of Salary Schedules, Classroom Teachers, 
Urban Districts, 100,000 and Over in Population, 
1960-61 may be ordered from the National Education 
Association, 1201 16th St., N.W., Washington 6, D. C. 
31 pages. 50¢ each. 
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Children’s Art Month Set 
For March 1961 


The first Children’s Art Month observance is sched- 
uled for March 1961 according to The Crayon, Water 
Color and Craft Institute, sponsors of the project. Its 
purpose is to emphasize the value and importance of 
art to children. 

In its announcement, a spokesman for the Institute 
said: “Children’s Art Month is an excellent oppor- 
tunity to build better public understanding and sup- 
port of art education. It will provide an opportunity 
‘or teachers to convince school administrators and the 
oublic of the true significance and importance of art 
education in our schools, and to highlight special art 
sducation problems and needs, as well as its accom- 
olishments.” 

An intensive publicity campaign throughout the 
month of March has been planned by the Institute. 

Art educators are urged to take advantage of the 
observance of Children’s Art Month. Here are some 
suggestions offered by the Institute: 

* Holding single exhibits of children’s art with 

invitations to parents, plus notices to newspapers. 

* Talks by art teachers to PTA and other civic 
groups on the importance of the art program in 
the community. 

* Special programs and/or demonstrations by art 
teachers and students could be proposed to 
radio and television stations in the area. 

* Plans could be made to hold _parent-teachers 
workshop to study art education problems. 

Other suggestions will be given in the January 
issue of ART EDUCATION. 
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Through error School Arts Magazine was omitted from 
the list of Supporting Members on the back cover of the 
November ART EDUCATION. SCHOOL ARTS has 
always been a loyal supporter of the NAEA and the 
omission is regretted—Editor. 
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ANNOUNCING— 


Pre-Conference, Two Day Study Tour 6 
Florida Art and Architecture 


The General Extension Division of the University 
of Florida is sponsoring a two-day study tour of Flor- 
ida art and architecture under the direction of Miss 
Marion Davis, Assistant Professor of Art Education, 
University of Florida. This is a wonderful oppor- 
tunity to see the nationally publicized architecture of 
Frank Lloyd Wright, Paul Rudolph, Polivitzky and 
Victor Lundy. Miss Davis has planned the tour to 
include art and architecture which she believes will 
be of vital interest to art teachers. 

The tour will be via a Greyhound bus. The cost 
of the trip is quite reasonable. The bus fare will be 
$15. At the Phiel Hotel in St. Petersburg, hotel ac- 
commodations will be available at the following rates: 
single $5.74, double $8.03 or three in a room $10.33. 
The tour will stop at interesting eating places where 
tour members can obtain food at reasonable prices. 
Reservations for the tour must be made prior to April 
lst in order that bus and hotel accommodations may 
be arranged. Write to Miss Marion Davis, P. K. Yonge 
School, University of Florida, Gainesville. The itiner- 
ary of the tour is as follows. 


APRIL 9: 
7:00 a.m. Leave Hotel Mayflower, Jacksonville, 


Florida. 


Arrive University of Florida, Gaines- 
ville for a short tour. 


9:00 a.m. 


9:30 a.m. Seminar with members of the staff 
of the Departments of Architecture 


and Art. 


Arrive Ocala for lunch at Morrison’s 
Cafeteria. 


11:30 a.m. 


12:30 a.m. 
3:00 p.m. 


Leave Ocala for Tarpon Springs. 


Tour Tarpon Springs, the Greek fish- 
ing village and visit the quaint 
church with the George Inness paint- 
ings. You'll see the sponge fleets un- 
loading. 


4:00 p.m. Leave Tarpon Springs for St. Peters- 
burg going by the Gulf Coast Art 
Center at Clearwater. You'll travel 


along the beach route here. 


Check in at the Phiel Hotel in St. 
Petersburg. 


5:30 p.m. 
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APRIL 10: 

8:00 am. Leave St. Petersburg via the dra 
matic Sunshine Skyway for Sarasota 

9:30 a.m. Arrive Sarasota. The tour will in 
clude Paul Rudolph’s  sensationa 
new high school building, the archi 
tecture of Phillip Hiss, Victor Lundy 
and the Ringling Art Museum. 

11:30 am. —_ Lunch in Sarasota. 
12:00 noon Leave Sarasota for Lakeland. 

1:15 p.m. Arrive Lakeland to see the only col- 
lege campus designed by Frank Lloyd 
Wright at Florida Southern College. 

1:45 p.m. Leave Lakeland for Lake Wales and 
citrus groves. 

2:15 p.m. Stop for orange juice at Lake Wales 
and to view the Bok Tower. 

6:30 p.m. Arrive Palm Beach for dinner and a 
walk down fashionable Worth 

Avenue. 

7:00 p-m. Leave Palm Beach for Miami Beach. 
(Turnpike will probably be traveled 
here to save time). 

8:30 p.m. Arrive Hotel Deauville, Miami Beach. 


Remember, write Marion Davis, P. K. Yonge 
School, University of Florida, Gainesville, today for 
your reservations and further information. There is 
no fee for the study course; your only cost is for 
the bus, your hotel room and your food. 


NEW ART GUIDE OF HAWAII FOR 
ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS AVAILABLE 


A new art guide for the elementary schools of Hawaii 
has recently been released and is available for purchase 
by writing to: 

Department of Public Instruction 

c/o Miss Mary Musgrove 

Director of Publications 

P.O. Box 2360 

Honolulu 4, Hawaii 
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